Walt Whitman.

how happily he can write when he is at his best
These come in to most advantage in their own
place ; owing something, it may be, to the offset
of their curious surroundings. And one thing is
certain, that no one can appreciate Whitman's
excellences until he has gr9wn accustomed to his
faults. Until you are content to pick poetry out
of his pages almost as you must pick it out of
a Greek play in Bohn's translation, your gravity
will be continually upset, your ears perpetually
disappointed, and the whole book will be no more
to you than a particularly flagrant production by
the Poet Close.

A writer of this uncertain quality was, perhaps,
unfortunate in taking for thesis the beauty of the
world as it now is, not only on the hill-tops but
in the factory ; not only by the harbour full of
stately ships, but in the magazine of the hopelessly
prosaic hatter. To show beauty in common things
is the work of the rarest tact. It is not to be
done by the wishing. It is easy to posit as a
theory, but to bring it home to men's minds is
the problem of literature, and is only accomplished
by rare talent, and in comparatively rare instances.
To bid the whole world stand and deliver, with a
dogma in one's right hand by way of pistol ; to
cover reams of paper in a galloping, headstrong
vein ; to cry louder and louder over everything as